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THE HICKORY NUT PLOT 


By Edith Sanford. 


H, say! Nona, have you a 
minute to spare? asked 

Ralph, bursting into the 
room where his sister sat 
writing. 

“To be sure, Ralph,” she 
said, pleasantly looking up from her letter, 
and continued mischievously, “and I think 
I can possibly squeeze out more than one 
minute, if you want me to real bad.” 


“Maybe it will take longer than one min- 
ute;” he said, “for I’m up against it.” 

“Your great troubles usually turn out to 
be trifles after they are deciphered,” she 
said. 

“Well, you. see, tonight,” he went on to 
explain, “I promised to bring the wagon 
around by Jim’s place after school and take 
a lot of the fellows out to Hanson’s woods 
to get some hickory nuts, before they’re 
all gone. Then, just before I started home 
from school, Dick told me to be sure to 
come over and practice football tonight, be- 
cause we play Parkerville tomorrow. Now, 
how am I to do both things at once?” 

“Why, I have the answer to that problem 
already!” said Nona. “Jim just came by a 
few minutes ago and told me to tell you 
not to bring the wagon over, because Mr. 
Hanson wont let any outsiders in his woods 
this year. He was out that way this morn- 
ing on his wheel, and there was a sign, ‘No 
Trespassing Allowed,’ on the gate.” 

“Well, that relieves me of one duty, but 
TY wonder what’s got into the old duck to 
make him act that way. We’ve gone out 


there every year for the last five years. I'll 
be home between five and six tonight, un- 
less we practice later than usual.” 


Ralph did have to practice rather late, so 
it was quite dark by the time he started 
home. As he was about to turn a dark cor- 
ner, he heard low voices. He caught a word 
which sounded interesting, so he stopped 
and listened. He soon recognized the voices 
as those of two of the roughest boys of the 
town. They were planning to invade Han- 
son’s woods with their gang, and get a good 
share of the nuts which Ralph’s bunch had 
planned to get. After they had set the day 
for the theft—a day when Mr. Hanson al- 
ways went to Parkersville, the adjoining 
town, to trade—Ralph continued thought- 
fully on his way home. Upon his arrival 
there he telephoned to Jim and told him to 
come over as soon as possible. 


The two boys held a secret meeting in 
Ralph’s room that evening. They emerged 
at length and for the next half hour kept 
the telephone busy, telling all of the boys 
of their bunch to meet them at an appointed 
time and place. After Jim had left, Nona 
asked her brother what he intended to do. 
He acted very mysteriously about it and 
would tell her nothing. 


The boys held their appointed meeting, at 
which Ralph and Jim unfolded their plan. 
The others were all very enthusiastic over 
it and promised to help. 


“Say, Sis, will you girls help us boys to 
get those nuts in Hanson’s woods?” asked 
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Ralph, several days after his consultation 
with Jim. 

Why, for mercy’s sake, how!” she ex- 
claimed. “Are you going to steal them?” 

“Steal them? No; nothing like that,” said 
Ralph, laughing. “But will you help us?” 
he asked again. “Of course,” he continued, 
“we could manage it alone, but we don't 
like the idea of preparing lunches.” 

“Preparing lunches! I do wish you'd tell 
me what you mean.” 

“You see,” he said, by way of explana- 
tion,” we’re going on a picnic day after to- 
morrow, and we will invite you girls, if 
you'll bring the lunch. That’s all.” 

“Well, that has nothing to do with get- 
ting nuts.” I think the girls will all be will- 
ing to prepare the lunch and go to the pic- 
nic. I’ll see them about it tomorrow. But 
how about the nuts?” 

“Never mind the nuts just now, but all 
be sure and come to the picnic,” he said, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

According to her promise, Nona saw her 
girl friends the next day and _ told them 
about the picnic. They were all delighted 
with the prospect of a picnic and readily 
promised to furnish all of the lunch neces- 
sary. However, they were all as mystified 
about the boys’ actions as was Nona, but 
could get nothing from them. 

The day for the picnic arrived. With a 
large farm wagon, all decorated for the oc- 
casion, Ralph drove around and gathered up 
the girls and boys. It was a fine autumn 
morning and they were all in good spirits. 
They soon passed Ralph’s home and were 
then in the open country. As they ap- 
proached Mr. Hanson’s place, the girls ex- 
pected something to happen. They were 
not surprised therefore, when Jim stood up 
in the front of the wagon and asked for their 
attention. 

“Now, everybody sing some lively song, 
and sing just as loud as you can,” he com- 
manded. Ralph immediately started one of 
their high school songs, and they all joined 


in. ‘The boys were looking anxiously to- 
ward the house, but no one was to be seen 
around the place. 


“There he is!’”’ exclaimed one of the boys, 
iust as the wagon had almost passed the 
place. Sure enough, around one corner of 
his house came the old man, looking intent- 
ly at the load of picnickers. The boys soon 
ceased their singing—and drove past the 
place, much to the girls’ surprise. 

For the picnic grounds the boys had 
chosen a pretty, shady nook close to the 
road, so that all passersby could be plainly 
seen. 

“He’ll see us here, all right,” said Ralph, 
after everyone had alighted and was exam- 
ining the picnic ground. 

“Who'll see us?” asked Nona. 

“Mr. Hanson. This is the day he always 
goes to town and he takes this road,” an- 
swered Ralph. 

“T can't understand why you're so anx- 
ious for him to see us,” said another girl. 

“Wait till tonight,” said Jim, grinning. 
“Maybe we'll get some of those hickory nuts 
yet, if everything goes right.” 

The picnic was an entire success, ,as they 
all pronounced it later, but the girls were 
so full of curiosity that they couldn’t keep 
their minds off of the nuts. While they 
were in the midst of an exciting game, Mr. 
Hanson drove along. Attracted by the 
noise, he looked over to see who they were. 
Then, seeming rather disturbed, he whip- 
ped up his horse and hurried into town. He 
made a hurried trip, for he soon passed 
again, going toward home. He gazed intent- 
ly among the trees to make sure whether or 
not the young people were still there. Along 
toward sundown, quite a while after he had 
passed them the last time, the boys propos- 
ed that they go home. So they all clamored 
into the wagon again. 

“Shall we sing again?” asked Nona, as 
they again approached Mr. Hanson’s place. 

“No, not this time,” said Ralph. “He’s 
out in his front-yard now,” 
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When they were opposite his gate, Mr 
Hanson suddenly looked up from his work 
and hailed them. As Ralph got down to see 
what he wanted, he winked at Jim. Mr. 
Hanson talked a few minutes with him and 
then he returned to the wagon, his face 
aglow with joy. 

“Mr. Hanson says we can have all of the 
nuts we want, so we'll drive around there 
now and get some before we go home,” he 
explained to the girls’ surprise and the boys’ 
joy. 

“Let’s give three big cheers for Mr. Han- 
son,” suggested Jim. “Now—ready!” And, 
waiving their hats, they all joined heartily in 
the cheers. The old man lifted his hat in 
answer and smiled pleasantly as they drove 
off. 

“Do explain how this came about!” ex- 
claimed the girls, almost in one breath. 

“Tell ’em about it, Ralph,” said Jim. 

“I suppose you all know why he wouldn't 
let us or anyone else in his woods this year. 
He thought we broke a lot of his trees last 


year, when it was really that rough bunch, 
instead of us. One night I heard some of 
them planning to come out today to get a lot 


of the nuts, while Mr. Hanson was away. 
So we planned for this picnic on the same 
day. We wanted to attract his attention 
this morning, and then, when he went to 
town, he would see us again. Then, seeing 
us so near his premises, he would hurry 
back and perhaps catch those other fel- 
lows unawares, which discovery would 
prove their guilt and free us from his sus- 
picion. And that was just what happened. 
He told me that he got back in time to find 
them stealing nuts and breaking trees, and 
he had just seen us peaceably enjoying our- 
selves quite a way off. He then apologiz- 
ed for having had a wrong opinion of us and 
said we were welcome to all of the nuts we 
wanted.” 


The girls pronounced the boys’ plan a fine 
success, and immediately gave them three 
big cheers. 


HER COUNTRY COUSIN 


By Hazel Devoto 


Which proves that violets sometimes 
grow in the darkest corner of the garden 


AD news?” asked Irene, as 
Margaret threw on the bed 
the letter she had been 
reading. 

“Well, that’s what I'd 
like to call it. This letter 
is from a cousin whom I 
have never seen in all my life. She has in- 

vited herself to visit me for three weeks.” 


“Oh, what a shame to have someone spoil 
all our nice plans at the last moment,” broke 
in Irene, disgustedly. “When is she com- 
ing?” 


“That’s the trouble, she’s coming tomor- 
row. I suppose she will look terribly coun- 


trified, for I don’t think she has ever been 
here before. Imagine me going around in- 
troducing her to all the girls. Wont they 
laugh when they see me.” 

“And Jack Mills!” 

“Oh, I'll avoid him all right. I don’t be- 
lieve he would deign to notice me if he saw 
me with her. She’s just my age and her 
name is Florence. I only hope her looks 
equal her pretty name. Mother says her 
father has made a fortune as a farmer.” 

“Are you going to postpone your party, 
or will it come off anyway?” 

“T don’t know, that all depends on her 
wardrobe.” 

The Randalls were of a fashionable and 
popular set. Margaret was their only child. 
She belonged to a club of girls who had 
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planned all sorts of good times for vacation, 
so Margaret and her chum, Irene, thinking 
that the country girl was coming to the 
city with the intention of “sightseeing,” and 
that Margaret would have to act as guide, 
were not very well pleased with the idea of 
someone interfering with their plans. 

The following morning, Margaret, while 
out for a walk, met Jack Mills. As he was 
going in the same direction, they walked 
together. After speaking of several differ 
ent things, the subject turned to trains. 
Then Jack broke in: “Speaking of trains 
reminds me that I must go to meet a friend 
who comes in on one of the last trains this 
afternoon. She wrote to me, saying that 
she was coming today for a visit with rela- 
tives; so I thought I might as well go to 
the depot and meet her, although I suppose 
her relatives will be there, too. I want you 
to meet her, as I feel sure you will like her. 
She is a very sweet and attractive girl.” 

It was a quarter to five that afternoon 
when Margaret jumped into the carriage to 
meet “the quarter to five train.” She knew 
she was late and ordered the driver to hur- 
ry. Ina few minutes she arrived at the sta- 
tion and alighting from the carriage, looked 
around for the object of her troubles, which 
she expected to see in the form of a quite 
countrified looking girl. Seeing no one but 
Jack Mills and his friend, she decided to 
walk over to him. Just as she turned 
around to do so, he called, “Looking for 
someone?” 

“Yes, but I guess she didn’t come,” she 
ansewered in almost a joyous tone. She 
walked over to him, secretly admiring his 
friend. The result 
was quite astonishing. Margaret’s face wore 
the look of dumb surprise. 


Jack introduced her. 


“Then you’re my cousin,” she finally man- 
aged to say. 

“T guess I must be,” laughed Florence, 
who was equally surprised. “I thought you 
had forgotten me and I had almost decided 
to go back.” 


“Tsn’t it funny that she’s your friend al- 
so?” said Margaret, turning to Jack. 


“Yes, and quite fortunate,’ he answered. 
“T never for a moment thought she was 
your cousin.” 


Margaret certainly had good cause to be 
surprised after the way she had pictured 
her cousin. The girl standing before her 
had what most people would call beauty. 
Far prettier than any of Margaret’s friends 
and as well dressed as the most fashionable. 
Her clothes were of the latest style and 
very becoming. Margaret had noticed this 
at the first glance. 


Jack accompanied the two girls home and 
on the way noticed that Margaret was in 
one of the happiest moods he had ever seen 
her. 


On reaching home she sat down and 
wrote this short message to Irene: 


“The party by all means.” She didn’t have 
time to write any more and knew that Irene 
would understand what she meant, 


* * ok Ed ok * 


One evening, agout a week after I had 
seen Margaret Randall alight from a car- 
riage at the depot, while I was passing the 
Randall residence, I turned toward the win- 
dow of their reception hall. The sight that 
confronted me made me stop for a moment. 
It was one of the prettiest scenes I had ever 
seen, evidently a party. The room was 
beautifully decorated and the pretty evening 
dresses of the girls added to the effect. But 
what took my eye first of all, was quite a 
large group of girls and boys standing apart 
from the rest. The center of attraction, the 
prettiest of all, was gowned in a beautiful 
creation of white satin. By just looking at 
their faces I could tell that they were ad- 
miring her. I was, myself, and had good 
cause to be. Her face was all wreathed in 
smiles as a young man, whom I had known 
to be Jack Mills, came over and claimed the 
first dance. 
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COD FISHING IN CALIFORNIA 


First Experience 


Eimer L. Fresher 


T was last year, about the 
middle of July, when I 
went to Santa Cruz. The 
first thing of interest to 
me was the fishing wharf. 
I strolled out on the wharf 

to see what the men were doing. It was 

about eight o’clock in the morning, and they 
were taking the fish upon the wharf from 
their boats. It was certainly an interesting 
sight. The fish were mostly sea-bass, but 

I learned that the fishermen would soon be 

catching rock-cod. 


SSW) 
y 
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I went down to the wharf almost every 
day for about two weeks. I had now began 
to think that I would like to go with them, 
because I thought it would be still more 
interesting to see them take the fish from 
their nets into the boat: but I did not know 
how I was ever going to get to do such a 
thing. 

One day I was down at the wharf help- 
ing one of the fishermen bait his rock-cod 
hooks, when he asked me if I didn’t want 
to go with him the next morning, because 
the boy that had been going with him and 
rowing the boat, was now sick. I told him 
that I would be glad to do so. 

Next morning I was up bright and early, 
reaching the wharf about six o’clock. We 
got our things into the boat and started off 
on the calm water—the water is generally 
very calm in the morning, because there is 
no wind blowing, but the big swells are 
there just the same, as well as a thick fog. 

We rowed out to the kelp, nearly one 
mile from the wharf, and started to put out 
our lines. Now, perhaps, I had better ex- 
plain how the catch rock-cod before I go 
any farther into the story. They have a 
long cord to which are fastened hooks about 
three feet apart. These hooks are fastened 


on to the long cord by smaller pieces of 
cord, so that they hang down about a foot 
and a half. The hooks are baited with salted 
sardines, and as they are baited, the long 
cord is coiled up in the center of a plate- 
shaped basket, with the hooks stuck in 
around the edge. The hooks are let down 
near the rocks, where the rock-cod stay, to 
whatever distance the rocks may be from 
the surface. On this particular case we let 
our hooks down three hundred feet. In put- 
ting the lines out, the basket is placed on 
the rear end of the boat, and as the boat is 
rowed along it uncoiles with very little 
trouble. There is a small rope fastened to 
the cord on which the hooks are tied, and 
running to the surface to which is fastened 
an empty keg or large piece of cork, so that 
you may easily tell where the lines are set. 


We soon put out our three lines, joining 
one to the other, and were floating around 
near by. Now, it is all right as long as the 
boat is moving, but as soon as we stopped 
rowing my constitution began to feel queer; 
very queer. I knew what was going to 
happen, but I didn’t say anything, although 
I would have liked to have asked him to 
go home. But before anything did happen, 
he asked me if I did not want to row around 
and see if we couldn’t catch a salmon. I 
gladly accepted the invitation. We rowed 
around for about fifteen minutes, but did 
not catch anything, so he decided to take 
up the rock-cod lines. 

In taking up the lines the boat must be 
rowed very slowly, in order to give the per- 
son tending the lines time enough to take 
off the fish and coil the cord roughly. This 
rowing the boat slowly was that which “got 
me.” We had not taken up much of our 
line, when I began to feel awfully sick. I 
would have given anything to have been on 
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land again; there was land so near and yet 
so far. I never did think so much of land 
before in all my life. By the time we were 
about half through taking up our lines I 
felt as though I would surely die. Oh, I 
was sick! I certainly fed the fishes. I was 
so sick that I wished he would throw me 
overboard—lI felt as if I did not have enough 
strength to fall out for myself. I rowed the 
boat in every direction, but I could not help 
it, because I saw land on all sides of me. 
We finally got our lines and started home. 
1 revived somewhat on the way to the 
wharf, which we soon reached, and I climb- 


ed up the ladder to get a fish basket. The 
wharf seemed to be rocking worse than the 
boat, but after falling into a fish-basket and 
skinning my elbow, I finally managed to 
find one, so we hauled up our fish. We 
caught about fifty small ones. I took two 
of them and started home, still feeling some- 
what queer. 

By the time I had reached home—for I had 
nearly two miles to walk, and the experi- 
ence through which I had passed that morn- 
ing, made me feel as though I could eat all 
the fish we had caught. I certainly did eat 
a big dinner—but never again. 


THE DAYS OF THE FORTY-NINERS 


Tru: Episodes of Early California. 


By R. Talbot ’13 


ENRY WILLIAMS was 
fi one of the popular young 
men in the community in 
fi which he lived. He had 
gained his popularity 


S through his ability to sing 
and amuse people. It was with great repret 
that the community learned he was going 
to leave. 


He went into Piumas county and lo- 
cated a claim on Feather river. As placer 
mining was the only kind of mining carried 
on to any great extent, it was necessary to 
locate it near a suitable stream of running 
water. On his claim he built a, cabin and 
stocked it with the usual amount of provis- 
ions, which consisted of bacon, beans, flour 
and coffee. 

Being anxious to get to work, he devised 
a plan by which to wash out the gold. He 
did not make a large amount of money, but 
made good wages. 

There were a number of claims near his 
and consequently lots of miners . One 
day one of them proposed a_ bear 
hunt. Bear hunting was considered very 


exciting sport. They would also get a lit- 
tle fresh meat at a time when any kind of 
meat tasted delicious after eating salted ba- 
con day after day—although bear meat is 
as tough as leather. 

Accordingly, a party of the miners got to- 
gether. They were to go off on a day’s 
journey and get well into the mountains. 
After having traveled all day in a wagon 
without springs, over a rough road, they 
were glad to make camp. They cooked a 
big supper and everybody ate heartily. Af- 
ter everything was done for the night they 
pulled out their pipes and began to tell stor- 
ies of their adventures. Henry, who was 
rather green, listened until he feared any 
moment that a bear might come lumbering 
out from behind some tree. 


Finally, when each one had exhausted 
his stock of yarns and could think of 
nothing which his companions would be- 
lieve, they hurried into bed. 


Everything was quiet except for some of 
the sleepers who made much noise snoring. 
In the night they heard something grunt 
Everyone awoke in an 


out in the brush. 
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instant and seized his gun. All those who 
had been on a hunt before declared that it 
was a bear. Accordingly, they scattered out 
through the brush so as to prevent its es- 
cape. They were gone for about an hour. 
On returning they found it was an old hog 
that they had heard. This was the worst 
part of the episode. The hog had slipped 
in while they were gone, had overturned 
the “grub-box” and had eaten everything in 
sight. 

There were a great many Chinamen who 
had claims near his. They were industrious 
and attended strictly to business. 
times he would talk to them, but when they 
thought he had talked long enough or he 


Some- 


wanted to know something they did not 
care to tell they would say, “Me no saby,” 
and that would be all he could “pump” out 
of them. 

One day there was a large rain, which re- 
sulted in a flood. He was standing in the 
door of his cabin watching the logs and 
cabins of miners floating by. Pretty soon, a 
large log came floating down in the middle 
of the stream with a Chinaman on it. He 
shouted out to the Chinaman, saying, “John, 
where are you going?” The Chinaman an- 
swered, “Me no saby.” For once, he said, 
he thought the Chinaman was telling the 
truth, 


CALIFORNIA VICTORIOUS 


By Mildred Downing 


The time of our waiting is over, 
The time of rejoicing is come; 
We hail the bright flag of our city, 
Our city, the conquering one. 


California, the land of the eagle, 
The land of the sunshine and flowers; 
Rejoice with us, birds, buds, and blossoms, 


For the joy of our city is ours. 


We care not for fears once foreboding, 
We care not for projects though vast; 
As long as our city has won them, 
The laurels are worth all the past. 


We'll reap a rich harvest of glory, 

Our hearts, oh, how proudly they’ll swell, 
When the Fair shall proclaim in 1915, 

The opening of our canal. 


We'll hie to you city of beauty, 
Where the Golden Gate opens to the sun, 
And we'll see with our own eyes the reason 
Why our city’s the conquering one. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS THINK 


It is our firm belief that each student in 
the High School should contribute toward 
the success of the High School journal. 


Not only because it is his duty, but be- 
cause The Echo is the one activity in which 
the departments are so various and general 
as to include possibilities for all classes of 
students. We cannot all be athletes, but 
everyone of us can write either a story, an 
article, a joke, or draw a picture. 

Moreover, it is the only activity—with 
the exception of debating—that affords a 
practical training that can be used after 
graduation. Very few will be professional 
athletes, but all of us will need the English 
language. Our success in life will depend 
wery largely upon our ability to use it; the 
degree of proficiency in using it will depend 
largely upon practice during this, the far- 
mative, habit-producing period of our lives. 

The following statement of editorial needs 
will give you an opportunity of selecting 
the form of work most compatible with your 
ability and consistent with your desires. 


WE WANT SHORT STORIES! 


A short story is a—short story, with em- 
phasis on the short. The essential thing 
about your short stories is that they must 
be short stories. We consider a manuscript 
of over eighteen hundred words as a serial 
or novelette. Omit all fine passages, unnec- 
essary words, superfluous characters. Were 
it not a breach of the confidence placed in 
us, we could tell you of many a story so 


abridged that the very authors could scerce- 
ly recognize it. They may be either im- 
aginary or of actual happenings, but they 
must be original. 

WE WANT ARTICLES! 

By “articles,” we mean original descrip- 
tions of industries, institutions, noted places, 
persons, or things, or of the beauties of na- 
ture, your opinions, and anything of inter- 
est first, to—the students of the Santa Rosa 
High School, and secondly, to our readers 
in general. The Echo is published in the 
interest of our school—not for the benefit 
of critics or exchanges. An article should 
consist of from three hundred to twelve hun- 
dred words. 


WE WANT DRAWINGS! 

Cover designs, department headings, and 
cartoons are used. 

WE WANT JOKES! 

The members of the Josn department are, 
in many respects, the hardest worked. toil- 
ers of our staff. Original material is hard 
to get. We will appreciate original jokes 
that have some foundation. Never let a 
class-room joke escape your pencil. Get a 
good one on your friend—or enemy—and 
keep him guessing. Use the “josh box” on 
the southern wall of the study hall. 

WE WANT SUBSCRIPTIONS! 

Subscriptions should be from fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents. No limit as to number. 
Necessary to keep the printers from starva- 
tion. Consult the manager. 


Training has begun in earnest and there 
is a promising bunch of athletes on the 
track. The husky veterans who made last 
term’s fine record are still with us, and in 
many cases are exceeding their former rec- 
ords. Ben Drake, “the king of the ham- 
mer,” has already heaved the sphere out 
150 feet, which is 11% inches farther than 
he threw it when he smashed the record 
iast season in the S. N. S.C. A. L. Sucha 
performance at the very outset of the train- 
ing season is nothing short of marvelous, 
and it gives us pretty strong assurance of 
some phenomenal record in the future. 

Now, we would like to ask of the school 
that they come out on the track during 
their spare moments and encourage the ath- 
letes in their work. Discuss the points of 
the different fellows, offer suggestions, and 
take a live interest in the work the boys are 
doing. In this way you will become ac- 
quainted with the merit and style of every 
fellow ; and when you climb into the bleach- 
ers on the eventful day of the contest, you 


will know just what sort of a performance 
to expect from each fellow. 


Among the “vets” from whom we expect 
good work are the following: Wilson 
(manager), sprints, relay; Will Lambert 
(captain), pole vault, shot put; Pederson, 
pole, high jump; McIntosh, sprints, broad 
jump; Cochrane, quarter, relay, broad jump; 
Weeks, hurdles, shot put; Gore, hurdles, 
high jump; Clark, quarter, relay; Snyder, 
distance; Talbot, distance, Mermann, high 
jump; Drake, hammer throw, discus; King, 
hammer throw. 

Bettini, Lingenfelter, England, Mills, 
McPeak, Buttimer, Slyter and Maroni are 
among the “comers” now at work. 

Mr. Steele is back “on the job” doing his 
best to make a winning team out of the 
thirt y or more aspirants for athletic honors. 


We are unfortunate in losing “Skip” from 
the list of point winners. The injury re- 
ceived by him at the last season robs us of 
one of our best sprinters and broad jumpers. 


A special meeting of the Governing Board 
was held January 109. 


A motion was passed to the effect that 
the Mothers’ Club be given complete con- 
trol of the Freshman reception, providing 
they meet any resulting deficit and select 
a time that would not interfere with any 
other school activity. 


The boys’ basketball team was given per- 
mission to play Petaluma in Santa Rosa, 
Friday night, January 27. 

The S. N.S. C. A. L. delegate was grant- 
ed expenses to Napa. 


The treasurer’s report was accepted. 


On January 24 a regular meeting was 
held. Earl Young, Forrest Beebe, Oliver 
Berger and Alessio Bettini were nominated 
for first term representative. Oliver Berger 
was elected. 

At the regular meeting on January 31, a 
communication from the A. A. L. was read, 
asking for a monetary donation to help meet 
the present deficit. 


The A. A. L. was granted $5, with the 
provision that all medals won by our track 
team be forthcoming. 


The manager of The Echo was granted 
$5 for each of the last two issues of last 


term, at a meeting of the finance committee 
held on January 31. 


A special meeting of the Board was held 
February 3. 


Bruce Merman, Lester Merman, Jesse 
Wilson and Lawrence Moore were granted 
bee 


The boys’ basketball team was given per- 
mission to play Lakeport in that town on 
February 11. 


Mr. Steele was granted his fare to and 
irom Lakeport, as an official. 


The First Socialist 


“You can’t keep a good man down.”— 
Jonah’s Whale. 


Who Has It? 


Front board, in the study hall. 
Please return my heart (Hart.) 
H. E. Gilkie II-X-IT. 


NOTICE 


All material for the March number of The 
Echo must be received by March Ist. 
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SOCIAL NOTES 


The reception tendered the Freshmen on 
the evening of February 3 proved to be a 
decided success. Through the efforts of the 
Mothers’ Club, as well as a committee ap- 
pointed from the Student Body, a splendid 
program was arranged, after which dancing 
was indulged in until eleven-thirty, while 
games were provided for those who did not 
care to join in the dance. Refreshments 
provided by the mothers, were served 
throughout the evening. The following 
program was rendered: 


PeleCHOR. J sais choice High School Orchestra 
MOCAIESOION eet. aaiinctes Tillie de Bernardi 
VOCalnSOlons jos sae ora cicne eee Helen Fraser 
MOCAlUSOIOnsncraeceme nek oui Ruth Schuldt 


A short farce was also given, the ‘parts 
being taken by Esther Scott, Madeline Cof- 
fey, Viola Lockhart and Leo Noonan. 

Miss Ophelia Caldwell, a former student 
of the High School, is now attending Mc- 
Means’ Normal. 

Great interest is being shown in the class 
play, which is to be given sometime during 
April, as rehearsals are taking place every 
week at the High School. 

Prof. Harry B. Torrey, the examiner of 
the University of California, spent Friday, 
February 10, at the High School, visiting 
the various departments and inspecting the 
work that is being done. He complimented 
the faculty on the excellent work that is be- 
ing done in the school, and spoke of the 
spirit of industry and cheerfulness shown 
by the students and the excellent work be- 
ing done by them. At the close of school 
Professor Torrey gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “Student Organizations,” which 
was highly appreciated. 

Miss Irene Mize, the efficient librarian at 
the High School, met with a painful acci- 
dent one evening ‘ast week while cleaning 
# pair of gloves with gasoline. Before re- 
moving the gloves from her hands, after 


cleaning, Miss Mize’s attention was direct- 
ed to a kettle over the burning gas and in 
her haste to turn down the flame the gloves 
ignited. She was severely burned about the 
hands and wrists and also suffered some 
inconveniences about the face. The acci- 
dent caused Miss Mize to be away from the 
library for a day. 


The students of the High School gave an 
interesting program Monday morning in 
commemoration of the birthday annivarsary 
of Abraham Lincoln. The numbers were 
all well rendered. Many former students 
and several patrons of the school attended 
the exercises. The following program was 
given: 


P¥anro" Golgevis, its es or. Bess National Airs 
Miss Ruth Luttrell 
Chorus, “Over the Land Today Is Ringing” 
Miss Helen Frazer, Mildred Turner, 
Ruth Dickson, Esther Miller 
Selection, At the Dedication of the Na- 


sinWiers area states tional Cemetery, Gettysburg 
Walton Hastings 

DOIG. oe ccrawiaeras “Lincoln, Grant and Lee” 
Miss Ruth Dickson 

(HOE Siig srehtrs aeeeeemtoarat ene sx av ckenele tere Lincoln 

ChOrug Pega shee ahr eae en Columbia 


Misses Norma Britton, Adah Smith, 
Violet Marcill, Erba Peugh, Emma 
Isaac, Evelyn Johnson, Ruth Luttrell 
Ghogus 6 dh Ss de veeieewh ees ahs America 
School 


At the Freshman Dance 


Freshie (timidly)—‘“May I ask you for a 
dance?” 


Beautiful Senior—‘Certainly ; the last on 
the program.” 


Freshie—“But I will not be here.” 


Senior—“Neither will I.” 


a eee 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Jefferis; we 
are now in possession of a very much-need- 
ed acquisition to our school. 

The recent rehearsals after school and the 
numbers played before the student body are 
proof of its excellence. 

The orchastra is now a school activity 
such as the High School paper or athletics. 
Only members of the Associated Student 
Body can participate in its functions. It 
can be used to advantage at High School 
entertainments and other events. 

It now consists of the following mem- 


bers: First violin, Walton Hastings; sec- 
ond violin, Lester Smith; first cornet, Ros- 
coe Wallace; second cornet, Hugo Hadrich; 
piano, Weston Anderson; leader, J. W. Jef- 
feris, flute. 


Forrest Beebe has consented to play the 
drums, Raegan Talbot, the clarionet, and 
Jesse Lingenfelter, the trombone, which ad- 
ditions will make it complete, with the ex- 
ception of another violin or two. 


Let us all work together to build up our 
orchestra and assist it in every way possible. 


THE PRIZE CUP 


By Florence Brown 


O silver cup, I love thee, 

If only thou were made for me! 
A poetess I’m not at all, 

For Cupid never makes a call. 


You'd have to sing of Frisco’s fame, 
But poesy is not my game; 

I’d laud the city and the state, 
But not in verse,—it’s not my fate. 


Pretty words and even metor, 
Someone says will swiftly beat ‘er; 
Someone’s right—I’m picked to lose, 
When too late—may come my muse. 


O silver cup, I long for thee, 
If only thou were made for me; 
A poetess I’m not at all, 

For Cupid never made a call, 
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EXCHANGES 


We welcome to our exchange department 
all of our old visitors, and extend a hearty 
invitation to all new friends to come again. 
The exchanges received this month have 
been exceptionally good, and a credit to 
their respective sources. 

“The Tatler,’ North Division, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: A thoroughly live paper, well ar- 
ranged and material up to standard. Heav- 
ier cuts would liven your pages greatly. 

“The Alpha,” Oroville; Cal.; We have 
enjoyed your paper immensely. Too much 
space is devoted to joshes. Keep the stan- 
dard of your paper above a “funny paper.” 
Your literary material is abundant and good. 

“Crimson and Gold,” Colton, Cal.:Your 
Souvenir edition is an excellent number and 
unique in its makeup. 

“Orestimba,” Newman, Cal.: A neat little 


paper, well arranged. Your material is - 


good. Use more cuts. Your pages look too 
bare. 

“Angelos,” New Orleans, La. You need 
more literary material. You also have the 
material on the last few pages badly jum- 
bled together. Your material is all good. 


“The Sotoyoman” Your material de- 
serves a better medium of presentation. We 
would recommend a change in printing es- 
tablishments. Your departments though 
short, are well written, and indicate the right 
spirit. 

“Tlex,” Woodland, Cal.: An excellent pa- 
per. Too much space is given to ads. The 
use of more cuts would improve your ap- 
pearance, 


“The Wilmerding Life,” San Francisco, 
Cal.: Your December issue is a good num- 
ber. The stories are well written. Your 
arrangement is also good. 


“The Comet,” Milwaukee, Wis.: Your 
December issue came too late for consider- 
ation last term, so we consider it in con- 
junction with the January issue. Both 
numbers are without a table of contents. 
Ads claim the first four pages, which right- 
fully belongs to the literary department. 
Your material is good, but poorly arranged. 


“The Oasis,” Reno, Nevada: Why don’t 
you grow? “The Oasis” is “rich” as far as 
it goes. It the desert so confining as to limit 
you to such bounds? 


“The Searchlight,” San Rafael, Cal.: The 
December issue is an excellent one, and a 
credit to the editors and the school. Your 
editorials are well written. 


“Napanee,” Napa, Cal.: The Christmas 
number is an excellent one, and it gives us 
much pleasure to read your pages. Some 
of your editorials are fine. In general, your 
arrangement is good. 


“Polytechnic Journal,’ San Luis Obispo, 
Cal.: A neat little paper. Yiour arrange- 
ment is good. You should use larger cuts, 
and a table of contents. 


“The Pohob,” Elko, Nev.: You contain 
some good material, but it is not arranged 
to the best advantage. We suggest that 
editorials follow the literary department, 
You also need department cuts. 


Chemistry 


re Object, To illustrate chemical 
change. 


Second. Apparatus. A class of boys and 
two pretty girls. 


3. Method. Let the class of boys be 
placed in the laboratory. Then enter the 
pretty girls. 


4-5. Data and Results. The boys will 
turn to rubber. 


Miss Watson (Physiology)—“Describe 
the backbone.” 


Ruth T.—“The backbone is something 
that holds up the head and ribs and keeps 
one from having legs clear up to the neck.” 


Shirley—“‘What lovely teeth you have, 
West.” 


Weston A.—‘You bet, Shirley; they 
shine like stars.” 


Shirley—“Yes, they come out every 
night,” 


A druggist says a young man came into 
his store Sunday morning and throwing a 


dime on the showcase, said: 
“Give me two nickels for that, please.” 
“Going to try a slot machine?” asked the 
druggist, pleasantly. 


“No,” answered Elmer F. “I’m going to 
church,” 


One of the most provoking of episodes is 
for a fellow to meet a girl, and in endeavor- 
ing to raise him soft hat by the crown only 


discovers he has on his derby, after clawing 
all over the top before recalling the change 
in hear-gear. 


Miss O’Meara (Eng. IV.—“Is there any 
boy in the class that will make the figure 
of Horatius’ statue?” 


Ruth Overton—“I will, Miss O’Meara.” 
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An architect who built a new city hall for 
a California town, made a failure of it and 
fled to Canada. He left word with his 
friends that he would remain there until 
the affair should blow over. 


Next day a high wind struck the town, 
and his friends telegraphed him: “Come 
back; the whole shebang blew over last 
night!” 


Miss Abeel (Drawing)—“Everyone may 
draw what he wishes to be.” 


Pupils, drawing soldiers, policemen, fine 
ladies, etc. 


Miss Abeel—“Why, Nada, why aren’t you 
drawing?” 


Nada W.—‘Because I want to be married 
and I don’t know how to draw it.” 


Miss Crane (in Chem.)—‘“Paul, I shall 
punish you if you do not behave, and then 
what will you do?” 


Paul—‘T will tell Mr. Searcy.” 


Miss Crane—“Then he will punish you 
also.” 


Paul—“Nope, he won’t; I’ll tell him that 
you started the fight.” 


Howard G.—“I have found a good way 
to catch rabbits.” 
Mr Searcy—“Tell it to me.” 


Howard (chuckling)—“Crouch down be- 
hind a wall and make a noise like a turnip.” 


Mr. Searcy—“‘A better way than that 
would be for you to go and sit in a bed of 
cabbage heads and look natural.” 


Beryl LeBaron—“This light dress spots 
awfully easy.” 


Jesse L—“You bet. I spotted it two 
blocks away.” 


Wise Senior—‘“I guess I know a few 
things.” 


Proud Junior (not to be outdone) —“‘Well, 
I guess I know as few things as anybody.” 


Two High School girls were gazing at a 
young black bear that was brought into 
town. 


Anne G—“‘What a nice buffalo robe his 
skin would make!” 


Anne C.—‘“Yes, or such a splendid seal- 
skin sacque.” 


Miss Smith, having propounded a deep 
question in Algebra II., peered around the 
room for the answer. Silence followed. 
Presently her attention was attracted to a 
small boy in the fourth row, who, either 
from indecision, or timidity, seemed to be 
endeavoring to hold himself in check. 


“Out with it, Jesse,’ she urged. “Don’t 
be afraid to assert yourself.” 


Encouraged by her words, the lad threw 
back his head and emitted a loud sneeze. 


Mr. Perrier (coaching girls in basketball) 
—“‘Gwendolyn, don’t throw the ball in such 
a hurry. You have time to hold it—1—2— 


3!” 


Gyendolyn (guarded by Alice DeB.)— 
“Ves, but Alice would kill me in that time.” 


M. F. NOACK 


Everything in the 
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Freshie (after first day at school)— 
“Mama, I learned something at school to- 
day.” 


Mama (much interested)—‘What was 
1 


Freshie—“I learned to say ‘yes, ma’am, 
and no, ma’am.’” 
Mama—“You did?” 


Freshie—‘Y ep.” 


Miss Watson was advising a Physiology 
class to be careful about eating hard candy. 


Gladys H.—‘Did you ever see one of 
these hard gum-balls?” 

Miss Watson—“Yes.” 

Gladys—‘Well, Ruth Overton et one and 
chewed it right up and swallowed it.” 


Miss Watson—‘“Ate is right.” 


Kathleen M.—“Yes, I think that is more 
like it—there were eight of them.” 


Russell S.—“Did you ever see a calf with 
one eye?” 


Paul C. (after thinking a long time)— 
“Oh, yes; you can’t fool me—it’s heifer 
See. one: “i,” 


Russell (exultantly)—“Oh, no. But I'll 
tell you how. Next time you go into the 
pasture, shut one eye and look at a calf with 
the other.” 


A Freshie was conducting his father 
through the various rooms of the High 
School. Upon reaching Room 2 the father 
asked: 


“Now, my son, where are we?” 


Freshie—‘We ar—well, pa, this is er—er 
Watsonville.” 


Grace S.—“I wish I knew something that 
would improve my appetite.” 


Nada W.—“I believe jiu jitsiu would help 
you.” 


Grace S.—“How do you cook it?” 


Dorothy S.—“Grandma says that love is 
a disease like everything else.” 


Vera D.—“Yes, and cured by that great 
old-fashioned remedy.” 


Dorothy—“What old-fashioned remedy?” 


Vera D.—“‘Why, marriage.” 


His “Catch” Was Delayed 


Tommy went fishing without his mother’s 
permission. The next morning he met one 
of his chums, who asked: “Did you catch 
anything, Tommy ?” 


“Not till after I got home,” was the sad 
response. 


Have You Tried 


Jacobs’ 


Jar Taffies? 
If not ? Why not? 
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Wallace W. was earnestly and prosely 
orating at the audience: “I want land re- 
form; I want housing reform; I want edu- 
cational reform; I want a 


From a bored voice in the audience— 
“Chloroform !” 


Quite against the rules of the study hall, 
a pupil was whispering across the aisle ta 
a schoolmate, when Miss O’Meara spied 
her. 


“Marian, are you whispering?” 
Marian B. (promptly )}—“Yes.” 


Miss O’Meara—“Why are you whisper- 
ing in school?” 


Marian—“Because I wanted to tell some- 
thing I don’t want everybody to hear.” 


Miss Crane—“Ben, what is the difference 
between vision and sight?” 


Ben—‘Well, you flatter a girl by calling 
her a vision, but don’t call her a sight.” 


Archie H.—‘“But what does your father 
see in me in which to abject?” 


Annabel L.—‘He doesn’t see anything in 
you; that is why he objects.” 


Bettini—“How much are those dough- 
nuts?” 


Baker—“Ten cents a dozen. Return the 
holes and I'll give you a ten per cent dis- 
count.” 


Crystal Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 


Oldest and Best 
All Cleaning by Dry Process 


721 Fourth Street Phone 124 


Adah S. (to Laurene O., who is arrang- 
ing her curls) —“If God had intended your 
locks to be curled he would have curled 
them for you.” 

Laurene O.—‘‘He did when I was an in- 
fant, but now I am grown up and he thinks 
I am able to do it myself.” 


Gladys H. on leaving the study hall, loses 
her hair ribbon in the midle aisle. 

“You have left your bow behind,” said a 
pupil near her. 

“No, I haven’t; he hasn’t been to school 
this week,” innocently replied Gladys. 


A young poet in describing heaven, says: 

“It’s a world of bliss, fenced in with 
girls.” Now, where is the man that wont 
repent? 


“An heirloom, my soon, is something that 
is handed down from father to son. It is 
highly prized.” 

Norman Mc.—‘“I would prize these trous- 
ers more if they were not so long in the 
legs.” 


Russell S.—‘‘How did you get in to see 
the cantata for nothing?” 

Carroll W.—“Oh, I walked in backwards 
and the doorkeeper thought that I was go- 
ing out.” 


A Litle Josh on Pat 

Pat was joing to take a short journey to 
the city, but when he got to the station he 
did not know just how to ask for his ticket. 
While he was thinking over the matter, a 
young woman stepped up to the ticket win- 
dow. Pat saw his chance to learn how to 
ask for his ticket, so he walked up behind 
the young lady in order to hear what she 
said— 

“Mary Port, single, please.” 

Pat was wise at once and immediately 
stepped up to the window and said: “Pat 
Hoolagan, married—twelve children!” 
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St. Rose Drug Store 


Fourth and A Streets Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The Place Where You Get a 
SQUARE DEAL 


WM. McK. STEWART - - Proprietor 


OUR RECORD 
Our New Method of Cleaning 


Our careful Pressing 
Our Prompt and Polite Service will mani- 
fest us rightly. 


Phone 415L 308 D St. 


When in Want of Flour Ask For_Laq 


ROSE BRAND 


NEW MILL 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


SANTA ROSA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. 5, HOSMER & SON 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
MUSIC AND 
STATIONERY 


California Oyster Market 
and Grill 


LEADING RESTAURANT 


Fourth St., Bet A and B : Santa Rosa 


Phone S.R. 3 


Prescription Druggist 


LUTTRELL’S DRUG STORE 


BIGGEST STORE 
BEST STOCK 
LOWEST PRICES 
327 Fourth St. - - - - - Santa Rosa 


FRED GROHE 


ARTISTIC FLORAL 
DESIGNS 


Plants and Cut Flowers for all Occassions 


PHONE 467R McDonald Aveuue 


R. C. MOODEY & SON 


STYLISH & EXCLUSIVE 
FOOTWEAR 


FOURTH ST. Fed SANTA ROSA 


HIGH SCHOOL PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL HAT PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL SPOONS 


JOHN HOOD 


Sign of the Big Clock 


JEWELER SANTA ROSA 


AUTO- 
MOBILES 


Bicycles 


SCHELLING GARAGE 


Get your Certificates for the 
Free Piano 
At the 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO, 


Phone 372 
Fourth & A Sts, 


The Corner Store - - 
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Ree Pre nee oe 


Formerly C. T. SHERMAN'S 


FOURTH STREET - SANTA ROSA 621 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 
ADVERTISE 
ier oa E.R. SAWYER 
E 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 

Sen =) f New and 
~ noe : 529 Fourth St. (Jacobs’ Candy Store) Santa Rosa 
\) BICYCLES Text Books and School Supplies 


}} Repairing 


\ Sse W e 
. ee YN = Z ise Cc: A. right & Co. 
Cordingley’s Cyclery Leadin Booksellers and Stationers 
Native Sons’ Bldg. Phone 313R 615-617 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


STUDENTS! 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


ELITE HAIR DRESSING PARLORS | Pf AH MAN DRUG CO. 


Telephone 538 
Electrolysis, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, Facial Massage, Scalp Treat- 
ment. Hair work done. 
630 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 213 Exchange Ave., Santa Rosa 


Prescription Druggists 


J. C. MAILER HARDWARE CO. 


For all kinds of Fine Hardware 
FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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=~ PROFLSSIONAL GARDS — 


Office Phone. 243 R Residence Phone, 243 Y 


DR. G.W. MALLORY 


Exchange Bank Building 


SANTA ROSA CALIFORNIA 


DR. S. I. WYLAND 


Os-te-o-path 


*Phone Connection 
Santa Rosa Bang Bldg. - - Santa Rosa 


P. A. MENERAY 
Physician and Surgeon 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. 
Phone 392R 
Residence, 521 Mendocino Ave. 
Phone 392Y Santa Rosa, Cal. 


KATHERINE SANITARIUM 


Open to all Physicians. 
Surgical room in connection. 
No contagious diseases accepted 
MISS SILVIA HATCH, Superintendent 
905 McDonald Ave. *Phone 31 


DR. JACKSON TEMPLE 
Physician and Surgeon 
Rooms 6, 7 and 25 
Union Trust Bank Building 
Hours—t1o-12 A. M.; 2-4 & 7-8 P. M. 
*Phone 


MARY JESSE HOSPITAL 
Mrs. Mary E. Jesse, Matron 


No Contagious Diseases 
815 Fifth Street - - - - Phone 248Y 


H. H. MOKE 


Funeral. Director 


418 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
———————Ee 

Edna Cunningham was writing chemistry 
in Miss Watson’s lab., and was giggling and 
talking to Weston Anderson. 

Miss Watson—‘Are you a Senior, and is 
your name Edna Cunninham?” 

Edna—“Yes.” 

Miss Watson—“Well, I thought that you 
acted like a Senior.” 


es 


Obituary 
To-dide of potassium. 


Do you ever expect to see February 
March? 


No, but April May. —Ex. 


Coffee Roast Daily 


FLAGLER’S 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, Crockery, 
Glassware, Agateware Kitchen 
Utensils, ete. 


420-422 Fourth St. 


Santa Rosa 


Miss O’Meara (English IV.)—‘What 
part of speech is am?” 

Archie H. (confused) —“Which am, Miss 
O’Meara; the am you eat, or the am you 


be?” 


BELDEN & UPP 


Druggists 


Two Stores—Santa Rosa and Guerneville 


Rubdown a Specialty 


THE ECHO. 


DIXON & ELLIOTT 


High grade Hardware 


Stoves and Household Goods 


THIRD & B STREETS, SANTA ROSA 


Nan G.—‘Paul is just like a telescope. 
You can draw him out, see through him, and 


shut him again.” 


SD 
MISSES LAMBERT 
Fine Millinery 
314 B Street - - - - Santa Rosa, Calif. 
*Phone 706] 


Mr. McConnell (Com. Arithmetic)— 
“Suppose you have an apple and I give you 
another half, how much have you?” 

Freshie—‘A whole apple.” 

Mr. McC.—“Correct. Well, suppose you 
had a half dollar and I gave you another 
half dollar, what would you have then?” 


Freshie (promptly )—“A fit!” 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Best Light 
Best Assortment 
Best Value 


SANTA ROSA’S BEST STORE 


LEE BROS. & CO. 


Express and Draying 


Will call at your residence and check your baggage 
to any point on California Northwestern 
No Extra Charge for Checking 


When in school use a Sonoma Fountain Pen. 
PRICE $1.00. Every Pen Guaranteed. Ten Per 
Cevt Discount to Students. Made Expressly for 


TEMPLE SMITH 


611 FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA 
Pens May Be Taken Out on Approval. 


Ruby A.—“Beryl, did you come prepared 
for a rain today?” 

Beryl L.—“Yes, I brought by mackin- 
tosh.” (McIntosh.) 


HODGSON -HENDERSON CO. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND 
CLOTHING 


517 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Mr. Jefferis (Hist. II.)—“Boys, put your 
feet on the floor, if there is room for them.” 


COMMERCIAL 
ART COMPANY 


53 Third St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


Ladies’ Sizes 


KEEGAN 
BROS. 


) 


THE ECHO. 


The Best Store for the Economical Housewife 


Phone 87 


SONOMA COUNTY FRUIT & PRODUGE CO,, Inc, 


Good Place for Geod Groceries 


FOURTH AND WILSON STS, 


SANTA ROSA 


Phone 549R 


American Bakery 


High-Grade Cakes, Pies 
and Pastry 


P. Moore, Prop. 208-210 Fourth St. 


KOPF & DONOVAN 


WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL GROCERS 
SANTA ROSA —- CALIFORNIA 


Miss Smith (In Geom. II. upon hearing a 
dog howling outside)—“Evidently he has 
been taking geometry, too.” 


BLACKSMITHING 
AND REPAIRING 


Sunrise Shoeing Parlors 


C. R. Sund J. H. Gates 


Mr. Jefferis (in a talk upon architecture) 
—“Can anyone in the class explain to me 
what a butress is?” 


Earl J—‘“A nanny goat.” 


F. BERKA 


WILSON STREET 


Call at the 


Brooks Clothing Co. 


For Up-to-Date Styles in Young Men’s 

Wear. Everything up to the minute. 

509 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 
Mr. Jefferis—“Luther always went bare- 

headed. By the way, we would be better off 

if we never wore hats, as we would have 

more hair on our heads.” 


The place to Buy your Heating Stoves is at 


GARDINER BROS. 


709-711 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa 
Free Delivery Phone 50 


Eugene C. Farmer 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
7or1 Fourth St., Cor D - - = Santa Rosa 


N. BACIGALUPI & SON 


Groceries and Provisions 


PHONE 245 


203-205 Fourth St. 


Santa Rosa 


Dealer in all Kinds of 


Building Material 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


